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FOREWORD 


Previous issues of this magazine were prepared by interested 
groups of faculty members or the personnel of certain administrative 
units at Illinois State Normal University. In the future it is planned 
to devote annually the April issue of Teacher Education to the publi- 
cation of manuscripts prepared by individual members of the faculty 
and others interested in the education of teachers. The editorial staff 
invites your contributions on this topic. 

A second section recently added is the section known as the ISNU 
Bulletin Board. Its function is to bring to our readers important hap- 
penings at the University and items having an editorial flavor. Your 
comments on these innovations will be greatly appreciated. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


CHESTER* AND JUNE BaIN 


Southeast Asia is plagued by a host of problems—economic, social, 
cultural and political. They are basically the problems of under- 
developed areas anywhere in the world, and are too broad and too 
numerous to be discussed here even were the topic not limited to the 
subject of teacher education. However, vital to the solution of a large 
measure of these problems is the solution of the single problem of 
bringing education to the illiterate or undereducated 170 million people 
that inhabit the area. Fundamental to this education is the training 
of teachers. 

Before going to Southeast Asia in a tour of the Orient during the 
summer of 1958, the authors visited Japan. There they learned the 
progress Asians can make in educating themselves and developing a 
modern industrial civilization. At the time the Japanese first opened 
their doors to the West a century ago, they were not much more ad- 
vanced than were some of the more civilized peoples of Southeast Asia. 
While Japan was modernizing, the countries of Southeast Asia, except 
for Thailand, were subjected to foreign rule. During the colonial era, 
education, outside of the Philippines, was grossly neglected by Western 
standards. Perhaps there was a reason, for the leaders of the inde- 
pendence movements and of the newly independent governments came 
from the small numbers who did receive an education: 

At the end of World War II, the literacy rates for the countries of 
Southeast Asia ran below ten per cent in some countries. Since the war, 
the people have attacked this problem with vigor and enthusiasm. All 
over Asia there is a popular thirst for knowledge that bodes well for 
the area’s long range future. All the new governments have assumed 
the burden of educating their masses, and all are making long strides 
in that direction. The problems are manifold, but most urgent is the 
demand for trained teachers to capitalize on the eagerness to learn. 

As the authors travelled in the area, they visited schools and 
teacher-training institutions in a number of countries. Since the scope 
of this report would not permit a complete description of our observa- 
tions, we have limited our discussion to three countries: Sarawak, 
which is still under colonial rule; Cambodia, an independent country 
only since 1954; and Thailand, which alone in Southeast Asia never 
became a colony. 


Grassroots Approach in Sarawak 


The British colony of Sarawak on the north coast of Borneo must 
wrestle with the entire gamut of problems that confront educators in 
the underdeveloped lands. 

About four-fifths the size of Illinois, Sarawak has only about one- 


*Associate Professor of History. 
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twelfth Illinois’ population. This population is widely scattered in small 
villages and longhouses over a vast jungle-clad terrain. Transportation 
is largely by sea and river. The inland settlements often are accessible 
only by small boats and canoes that ply the rivers flowing out of the 
interior mountains across a swampy coastal plain. Per capita income is 
low. Although some more advanced techniques of cultivation have 
been introduced here and there, most of the people make their liveli- 
hood by primitive agriculture. There is little industry, hence few 
sources of taxes to pay for education.. 


Not only is the population scattered geographically, but it is also 
split into numerous racial, linguistic, and cultural groups. The largest 
of these—the Chinese, the Malay, and the indigenous Dayak—represent 
virtually separate segments of the economy. The Chinese dominate 
business, the Malays are fishermen and rice farmers, while a large part 
of the Dayaks are almost outside the money economy, so low is the 
productivity of their agriculture. 

Most of the people are illiterate, and except for the Chinese have 
only recently evidenced interest in schooling. Because of the low level 
of economic activity, those persons receiving anything beyond a primary 
education are uncertain of securing jobs using their education. 

At Batu Lintang Teacher Training Center in Kuching, Sarawak’s 
capital, the authors saw grass-roots teacher education in operation. They 
were met by the principal, an Englishman only recently arrived to take 
charge of the school. Others of the staff were Canadian, Australian, 
Malay, and Chinese. Both the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches 
were represented, because their missions provide an important number 
of the schools and receive government support. 

The principal led the authors into his simple, rustic office, where 
their attention was immediately caught by the brightly decorated Dayak 
shield like those used in the former headhunting raids. After chairs 
were found in neighboring offices and tea was served, the background 
of the school was given. 

Batu Lintang occupies a group of long palm-thatched wooden 
barracks built for the army in 1939. During the Japanese occupation, 
the British residents and officials of Borneo were interned there. In 
1948, 1: was converted into a teacher-training school with only minor 
alterations. Today some of the palm-thatched roofing has been replaced 
with less attractive corrugated iron, but this ugliness has been more 
than offset by the riotously exotic tropical flowers that have been 
planted and tended by the polyglot student body. 

The first class of some thirty students had had only four and five 
years of primary schooling on the average. Some illiterates were even 
admitted in order to train teachers for small linguistic groups which had 
never had a member attending school before. Because of the low level 
of English spoken by the students, about half of the instruction had to 
be given in Malay, which is the nearest thing to a lingua franca in 
Sarawak. Now, however, all instruction is in English. The initial period 
of instruction was two years, and the original objective was to train 
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teachers for Malay and Dayak' primary schools. The need was acute, 
for in 1948 the Dayaks were about 95 percent illiterate. To meet this 
need, the curriculum concentrated on the study of English, some aca- 
demic subjects, and a practical knowlege of teaching principles and 
methods and school organization. In 1958, most of the academic class- 
es were transferred to a newly opened secondary school nearby, leaving 
the center freer to concentrate on professional training. 

Two separate courses are now offered. Students entering with the 
equivalent of at least a ninth grade education go into an advanced 
course which trains them to teach in upper primary and junior high 
school. The remainder, who must have at least six years of schooling 
for admission, train for lower primary grades. Because of the huge de- 
mand for teachers, the duration is only two years despite the center’s 
desire to extend it to three in order to raise teaching standards. In 
both courses, the future teachers who will go to remote villages and 
a variety of cultures, are taught to respect and to encourage the 
traditional values and skills of the native groups with whom they will 
live and teach. As far as is possible, the students are sent to teach 
children of their own cultural group, with whom they can at least 
for initial instruction use the vernacular. 

Because there is no laboratory school, until 1957 practice teaching 
was done in nearby schools around Kuching. However, with the expan- 
sion of the student body to more than 300 by 1958, a healthy change 
was forced. Groups of students under a faculty supervisor are now 
sent to other parts of Sarawak to practice teach under more typical 
village conditions than those in the schools around Kuching. This 
means much travelling for the students and especially for the super- 
visors, who must push up and down miles of alligator-infested rivers 
and tramp through snake-infested jungle on their rounds. The new 
policy has benefited all. The trainees are better prepared, the teachers 
of the schools visited by the supervisor can receive extra training 
themselves, and the faculty of the training center gain valuable first- 
hand experience that improves their own teaching. The faculty mem- 
bers enthusiastically discussed their experiences and were eager to 
recount their adventures living with the ex-headhunters of the in- 
terior. What the problems of these teachers can be was made evident 
to one of the authors, who visited a tiny hut school in Viet-Nam 
which had been deserted because the teacher feared being eaten by 
tigers. 

After tea, the principal took us on a tour of the center. Except 
for the thatched roofs and the lack of glass in the windows. (because 
of the warm climate), the buildings were not dissimilar to the 
“Federal buildings” that have dotted many American campuses since 
World War II. Some serve as classrooms, one as a small and inade- 
quate library, others as housing for crafts, and others as dormitories. 


1While there are numerous lesser linguistic groups such as Kelabit, Kenyah, 
ete., for expedience all the non-Malay indigenous groups will be referred to as 
Dayaks. Malays and Chinese will be referred to as such. 
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The Dayaks, accustomed to living in the longhouse dwellings typical 
of many groups in Sarawak, must find these buildings much like home. 
The chief difference is that the longhouses are partitioned into a series 
of small “apartments,” while in the dormitories the male students 
merely have rows of bunks with private lockers for personal possessions 
like an army barracks. The girl students lived in private houses in 
Kuching until 1955, but now live in campus housing. 

Since the homes of most students are far from school and some 
must make lengthy journeys by foot and canoe, sometimes requiring 
weeks, the school has a single session lasting from February to 
November, during which all live at school. Few students can afford 
to pay more than a fraction of the cost; therefore they receive free 
transportation, tuition, board and room, and even a small allowance 
for personal expenses. 


Although the Chinese constitute the second largest racial group 
in Sarawak, it was not considered practical to train teachers at Batu 
Lintang for the Chinese language schools where most Chinese children 
are educated. Yet the danger of Communist infiltration with the 
importation of foreign trained teachers or the sending of Sarawak’s 
Chinese youth abroad has increased. A number of incidents in Chinese 
schools made it imperative that Sarawak train her own Chinese teach- 
ers. This was begun in 1957 with the opening of a second Teacher 
Training Center at Sibu with an entering class of 52. The Sibu 
center will concentrate on training teachers of general subjects for 
Chinese language schools and teachers of Chinese for Chinese attending 
English medium schools. The students receive the same accommoda- 
tions and emoluments as at Bantu Lintang. 

As the teacher training schools are still relatively new, the bulk 
of the working teachers are untrained. Some of these are being reach- 
ed in summer session courses held in Kuching, Simanggang, and Sibu. 
Part of the courses have been given by education leaders from nearby 
Singapore and Malaya. 

Apart from finances, the chief obstacle in the expansion of 
teacher education in Sarawak has been the recruitment of qualified 
staff for the centers. In the long run this problem may be solved by 
providing overseas training for natives of Sarawak, for the colony has 
no university and it is doubtful that it could yet support one. The 
Teacher Training Centers take their students to the equivalent of a 
junior college level at best, and the majority of graduates have less 
than twelve years of schooling. A number of Sarawakian students 
have already been studying in Malaya, Australia, and Great Britain. 
As these return and gain experience, teacher education will be strength- 
ened. Meanwhile, the staff is bolstered with overseas personnel 
made available through the Colombo Plan and through the missions 
of the Roman Catholic and Anglican churches. 

For a long time to come, Sarawak can anticipate a teacher short- 
age, for as fast as graduates become available, they are called upon 
to open new schools in the towns, the Malay villages (kampongs) , 
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and the Dayak longhouses. At no time in the immediate future is 
compulsory and universal education likely to be seen in Sarawak. 


Renaissance in Cambodia 


Cambodia provides an excellent example of teacher education in 
a newly independent country. There the authors had the pleasure of 
visiting the Rural School of Education at Kampong Kantout, where 
Dr. Chris De Young, formerly of Illinois State Normal University, is 
now chief adviser of a United States education mission. 

‘The situation in Cambodia is quite different from that in Sarawak. 
While Cambodia is only a little larger, its population of five million is 
about seven times greater. ‘The people are, on the whole, much more 
accessible than those of Sarawak. Some of the students at Batu Lintang 
came from longhouses boasting rows of heads taken by thei grand- 
fathers. The ancestors of the students at the Rural Education Schools 
of Kampong Kantout were building the marvelous stone temples of 
Angkor about the same time Europeans were constructing their Gothic 
cathedrals. In Sarawak, the colonial government is only timidly and 
slowly fostering education, fearful of letting loose a “Pandora’s box” of 
racial friction and political discontent. Cambodia, which emerged only 
in 1954 from nearly a century of French “protection,” is attacking the 
problem with the youthful exuberance of a rejuvenated ancient 
country. The Cambodia Ministry of Education ranks second to national 
defense in the government budget allocations. 

Traditionally, education, except in the Buddhist scriptures, had 
little attraction for the unaggressive, leisure-loving Cambodians. Now 
there is a serious shortage of classrooms and teachers to meet the 
rapidly growing demand for learning. About eighty per cent of the 
boys and perhaps fifteen per cent of the girls of the ages seven 
to twelve are now attending school. In one village visited near 
Phnom Penh, about one-half of the children attended school. Even 
today, however, most Cambodians want to teach their children only 
to read and write lest they educate them away from their life of 
rice farming. Consequently, more than three-fourths of all children 
quit school after receiving their three-year certificate. Upon returning 
to their villages, where there is little to read, they soon lapse into 
illiteracy or near illiteracy. To combat this, the government is plaster- 
ing village bulletin boards and house walls with propaganda materials 
teaching health and sanitation and informing the villages of govern- 
ment activities. 

Until the French came, education was operated entirely by the 
bonzes or monks of the Buddhist pagodas found in every village. In- 
struction was limited to reading Buddhist writings. The French intro- 
duced secular schools using the French language to train clerks for the 
covernment business. They also sought to modernize the pagoda schools 
by training the bonzes. Finally in 1942, a teacher-training school was 
opened in Phnom Penh, the capital. This school at first graduated only 
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fifteen students annuaify, but by 1952 was taking sixty students a year. 
They were given a secondary school training and were instructed in 
teaching methods and lesson planning, after which they did practice 
teaching under supervision. 

About three years ago, the new Rural School of Education at 
Kampong Kantout was set up. It is housed in attractive concrete build- 
ings constructed with United States aid funds. It is operated by a Cam- 
bodian staff, but is advised by an American Unitarian Educational 
Mission under contract with the United States government. All in- 
struction is in French, which all Cambodians are taught in primary 
and secondary school as a second language. Under the influence of the 
American mission, instructional methods are being changed from the 
older French system of learning by rote to American techniques em- 
phasizing thought processes and individual initiative. 

One important task underway is the translation of suitable Ameri- 
can texts into French. French has been chosen as the language of in- 
struction because education purely in Cambodian would cut off Cam- 
bodia from the thought currents of much of the world. Also, under 
French rule, nearly all educated people learned French and it was 
easier to continue the use of that language rather than to revert entirely 
to Cambodian. 

The soft-voiced, suave and cultured Cambodian director greeted 
the authors in his well appointed office. In his perfect French, he ex- 
plained some of the details of the school’s operation. The 400 students 
range in age from fourteen to eighteen years of age and were at least 
graduates of the six-year primary schools. The four-year course at 
Kampong Kantout is therefore of secondary school level. However, in 
addition to study of basic academic subjects, the students are given 
education courses to prepare them to teach. As an enticement to spend 
four years in school when they could be out teaching (most of the 
teachers in the field have only a six-year primary education), the 
students receive free tuition, room and board, and cash allowances. 
One healthy development has been the balancing of incoming classes 
equally between men and women, breaking the traditional aversion to 
educating girls, who are not even admitted to the pagoda schools. In 
the summer, while the regular students are on vacation, the school 
operates a summer session to help less qualified teachers advance in 
rank and to refresh trained teachers. 

After our discussion with the director, we were taken on a tour of 
the campus by the social director. The school has built well and ade- 
quate classrooms which lead off from a covered walkway connecting 
with the offices, library, and dining halls. The dormitories are long 
one-story buildings on both sides of the class area. In each of the large 
rooms are eight bunks with individual clothes lockers and study desks. 
Toilet and laundry facilities are shared. 

Plans for the future of teacher training are ambitious. With the 
full four classes, the enrollment will be about 800. Kampong Kantout, 
it was explained, is a pilot project. Compatible with the goal of keeping 
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traditional Cambodian values and avoiding the training of a genera- 
tion that will stray away from the rice paddies, the new school has been 
placed in a rural setting. It will operate its own farm complete with 
livestock and fowls. Home economics students assist in preparing the 
meals. The students, it is hoped, will be more content to return to their 
own kampongs or villages and teach in rural schools, than are the 
teachers trained in Phnom Penh, the growing capital. 

If the pilot project at Kampong Kantout is successful, two more 
schools will be constructed. The chief difficulty that looms for the 
future is the apparently growing tendency for Cambodia to lean too 
heavily toward Communist China. How far this will go and what it 
means in Cambodia is difficult to estimate. Last summer, Cambodia 
formally recognized Red China. This event caused widespread alarm 
outside Cambodia, but scarcely a ripple within the placid little 
kingdom. 


Thailand, an Inspiration 


Sarawak’s grassroots beginnings and Cambodia’s somewhat more 
ambitious approach to teacher education can find inspiration in the 
work now in progress in neighboring Thailand. With a population 
roughly four times that of Cambodia, the Thai.can boast more than 
twenty-five rural training colleges for primary teachers plus the 
National College of Education and the Univ ersity of Chulalongkorn in 
Bangkok where both primary and secondary teachers are prepared. 
Curriculums include both academic and professional courses, with 
emphasis on the former increasing in the secondary training program. 
While the shortage of trained teachers is acute on all levels from the 
kindergarten to the teachers college, it is possible to enforce compulsory 
education laws through the four years of primary school or until the 
child reaches fifteen. Several experimental programs for retarded 
children have been introduced, and other areas of special education 
are claiming the attention of the Ministry of Education. 

Like the schools in Cambodia and Sarawak, the Thai are utilizing 
advisory services of foreign teachers. The College of Education has a 
contract with Indiana University by which educational consultants 
from the United States assist with the development of Thai school 
programs. Outstanding Thai teachers are given scholarships to study 
abroad, especially in the United States. Perhaps influenced by the 
United States, the Thai are increasing their in-service training pro- 
grams, some holding preschool or vacation workshops. 

The College of Education demonstration schools and the experi- 
mental schools in which the future teachers do their student teaching 
clearly evidence the Thai desire to incorporate into their educational 
program the best of American practices. The future teachers see in 
operation methods geared to realization of the objectives stated by the 
Ministry of Education as the “Four-H,” training in these broad areas 

“head” (intellectual growth), “heart (moral and cultural develon- 
ment), “health” (both physical and mental). and “hand” (vocational! 
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At the palm-thatched Secondary Demonstration School the 
authors were met by Mrs. Temsiri Punyasingh, the enthusiastic prin- 
cipal, who proudly showed the ways in which the school is helping to 
prepare teachers for the provincial schools where building and equip- 
ment may often be far from adequate. She pointed out the message 
from the Minister of Education which is framed on the wall facing her 
desk: “It’s not the school, but the staff.” 

With this motto as their goal, Mrs. Punyasingh and her young 
faculty (average age of twenty-one) are training future teachers to 
meet their problems realistically, to make not just the best of what they 
have but to build it into what they would like it to be with the help of 
the other teachers, the students, and the community. Many of the 
globes and maps in the classrooms are “school-made,” and they cer- 
tainly are adequate. Even some of the school textbooks have been made 
by mimeographing translated materials. The students built their own 
ping-pong table and much of the furniture in the teacher’s room and 
the school. They sell their furniture and other handcraft products to 
buy school equipment and supplies. A pupil-run cooperative store, 
where uniforms and supplies are sold, provides more funds for the 
school, a portion of which is used for teacher activities such as a holi- 
day trip for the staff to the Angkor ruins. 

The building itself was made ‘of the simplest materials—wood and 
palm thatch built around an open court made attractive by a lily pond, 
flowers, and shrubs. When Mrs. Punyasingh became principal, this 
court had been unusable much of the year because of floods. When it 
was dry, cows, buffalo, and chickens from nearby farms wandered 
through it. There had been a huge, unsightly rock blocking the en- 
trance. 

On attempting to have it removed, the principal learned that 
many people feared touching the rock for fear that it might have 
magical powers. How else could it have gotten there when all the land 
around is flat and marshy. So she consulted the Buddhist priests and 
arranged to have the rock ceremoniously removed with proper prayers. 
Contributions for the ceremony and accompanying festival netted 
enough to pay not only for the stone’s proper disposal but also for a 
fence around the school grounds. With the obstacle gone and the 
livestock barred, the students conquered the floods by digging a sizeable 
pond, lining it with bricks, and planting it with water lilies. The 
excavated ground raised the playing area above flood level, and the 
pond provided drainage. 

The cafeteria or lunch room had been a mud hole during the 
rainy season. But a meeting of the parents brought a solution. They 
provided both concrete and labor for a very satisfactory floor. A stage 
at one end was build from some discarded lumber found nearby. 
Though Thai parents resent organized activities like Parent Teachers 
Associations, they are willing to help when a need arises. 

Not all of the schools were so diligent. ingenious, or inspired. Last 
summer was nearly totally given over to monthly examinations which 
required much school time, and which apparently many students fail, 
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as retardation is common and the age span may be as much as four 
years in any grade. But in several of the schools, there was good 
student participation in committee work, research reports, and student 
council meetings. In two, the students in home economics (grades 4-7) 
prepared lunch for the entire school, and shop students made the school 
furniture. Books were inadequate and lacked illustrations of the type 
found in the United States, but there were many evidences of a realistic 
program like the basket of baby ducks and chickens in one fourth 
grade classroom. Bulletin boards were often good, and practice of 
good health habits involved tooth brushing after lunch. 

The Primary Demonstration School (kindergarten through grade 
four) rivaled the finest in the United States. It was housed in a 
brightly painted one story concrete building. Each classroom had a 
small stage for children’s plays, behind which was an excellent viewing 
area where unseen observers might learn teaching techniques. The at- 
tractive rooms were well stocked with play equipment and teaching 
aids plus fish bowls, plants, and pets. Everywhere there was evidence of 
concern for the welfare and maximum growth of children. 

In schools such as these—ultramodern at one extreme and 
the palm thatched at the other—the Thai seek to produce a new gen- 
eration of teachers who aim to promote the total growth of every child. 
Their schools and their ambitious training program should serve as an 
inspiration to Sarawak and Cambodia, and to all other countries of 
Asia which now struggle against staggering odds to raise educational 
levels. 
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A SURVEY ON THE TEACHING 
OF READING* 


Lesste CaRLTON** 


Introduction to the Survey 

Despite the manifest interest in the teaching of reading, there is 
still little evidence that the classroom teachers—those who have the 
day-to-day job of teaching children to read—have been encouraged to 
voice their specific needs. Much wasted time and effort in the teaching 
of reading methods courses may be prevented once the classroom 
teachers’ needs are made known to the teachers of these courses. 

Some of the most commonly named causal factors in the retarda- 
tion of reading are poor teaching and the inability of the child to learn 
by customary classroom procedures. Whatever the causes may be, 
there is an ever increasing flow of information which should help in 
preventing and alleviating the problem if it is but generally known 
and used. 

It was because of a desire to learn the reading problems of the 
classroom teachers and help them find the answers to their problems 
that this survey was made. The purpose of this article is to give a sum- 
mary of facts, observations, and implications derived from the survey. 


How the Survey Was Made 

The survey was made through personal interviews and letters. The 
reason for the survey was explained to the teachers, and then they 
were asked, “If you could have a question, or questions, answered about 
the teaching of reading, what would you ask?” 

It was believed that teachers from more than one state and from 
more than one section of the United States should be asked to name 
their problems in order that the information might be fairly renresen- 
tative. Therefore, teachers in twelve states from different sections were 
asked to participate in the survey. 


Data Received 

All of the approximately 700 teachers who were interviewed or 
sent letters responded. They asked a total of 1.075 questions. Many 
added personal notes and thanks for the effort made to see the prob- 
lems from the classroom teachers’ point of view. Some princinals hailed 
this approach to reading problems as an excellent way of lessening 
them. 

A detailed study of the problems which these respondents named 
revealed that many of them had sent in. or given verbally, the same 


*This survey was made cooperatively with Dr. A. P. Whitney, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


** Assistant Professor of Education. 
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questions. These were sorted, classified, and put into a summary form 
which is given in the following table. 


Table 1 


A Summary of What Teachers Want to Know about the Teaching of Reading 


Total Number Number of Different 


Classification of Questions of Questions Questions 
Problem Cases 307 49 
Materials 131 27 
Grouping 113 22 
Reading Readiness and the First Grade 111 21 
Word-Attack Skills 109 17 
Oral and Silent Reading 107 16 
Interests and Attitudes 104 14 
Teacher-Parent-Principal Relations 93 9 


Discussion of Data 


It is not feasible to list all of the questions which were sent in by 
teachers participating in the survey, but some of those that were asked 
most often are named. Although it is obvious that “Problem Cases” 
ranks first among the problems of those who responded to the question, 
“What do you want to know about the teaching of reading?” this 
classification is actually made up of several subheads which could well 
have been separate classifications. It was decided to put them under 
one classification because they are so closely related. The teachers asked 
that educators get together on a definition of such terms as nonreader, 
retarded, slowlearner, gifted. This was followed by “Regardless of 
whether these children are slow-learners, retarded, average or gifted 
we have them with us. Tell us how to take care of the different ability 
levels which are in a classroom.” 

“Materials” ranks second on the list among the problems of the 
respondents. Some were concerned with the selection of the materials. 
“Where may we find criteria for evaluating the different materials?” 
they wanted to know. Many, in states where multiple copies of free 
textbooks are not provided, expressed concern because of the lack of 
hooks on different levels within a classroom. They believed that a 
variety of books on different levels would help them in meeting the 
needs of all the children. One teacher said, “I have been given two 
reading books for the year—-one to be used the first semester and the 
other the second semester. How can I make these two books meet the 
needs of the children who cannot read on that level and those who are 
reading beyond that level?” 

Much dissatisfaction with the traditional grouping in reading 
classes was found to exist. Many of the teachers have discovered the 
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lack of magic in the number three. “Where we are expected to divide 
a class into three groups,” they asked, “how can we plan our work so 
as to take care of the wide range of individual differences?” 

The number of questions asked about the first grade signifies that 
there is much interest in beginning reading. “What is meant by a 
readiness for reading?” “Is reading readiness something that begins 
and ends within a certain time limit?” “Why do we try to force chil- 
dren to read at the age of six years?” “Would children read better if 
they stayed with the same teacher for the first three grades?” 

Under the classification of “‘Word-Attack Skills,” the teachers 
again asked that educators agree on definitions of terms. The ones 
named most often are word-attack skills, phonetic analysis, and struc- 
tural analysis. They also asked, “When do we teach word-attack skills?” 
“How are we to know which method of word-attack skills to use?” 
“Where may we learn the word-attack skills?” 

The extreme swing from oral reading to silent reading and back 
to a compromise between the two has probably caused teachers to ask: 
“How much oral reading should be taught?” “How much silent read- 
ing should be taught?” What are the values of oral and silent reading?” 
Other questions in which the teachers showed much interest are “Does 
forced oral reading contribute to tenseness?” and “When should oral 
reading be done?” 

“How do you get children interested in reading?” is perhaps the 
question that was asked most often. This question is of first importance 
for those who are already teaching, because the problem has become 
hopeless for many of them. Some did not hesitate to add quickly, 
“Don’t give us any of the lists of answers that are in the books. We’ve 
tried them all.” 

The questions asked under the classification of ““Teacher-Parent- 
Principal Relations” reveal a desire on the part of the classroom 
teachers for good relations between the school and the home. “How 
can we help parents to understand what we are trying to do?” “What 
are ways in which parents can help their children to do better work?” 
“How may we bring about a closer cooperation between the school and 
the home?” “Should the principal or the teacher take the lead in bring- 
ing about better relations between the school and the home?” “Should 
we help parents to understand our teaching methods?” 


Some Observations and Implications 


1. It was learned that many of the teachers in the elementary 
school have had very few courses, or none at all, in the teaching of 
reading. This may be a contributing cause to the large number of cases 
of reading disabilities. 

2. In most classrooms more and better books for children are 
needed. 

3. In order to help teachers understand what is being talked about 
in reading, educators should agree on a definition for each of the dif- 
ferent terms that are used. 
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4. Teachers need to be helped to develop skill in evaluating the 
continuous flow of new teaching materials. 


5. A speedier use of recent findings in the teaching of reading is 
needed. 


6. There is need for experimentation with various arrangements 
of children within a classroom. Many of the teachers, although they are 
dissatisfied with the three-group arrangements, have tried no other. 


7. A large number of teachers were found to have the’ opinion 
that the low age at which many children begin reading in this country 
may also be a contributing cause to the high number of reading dis- 
abilities. This needs further study. 


8. A closer cooperation between the teachers and parents may aid 
in lessening the reading problems. 

9. College teachers of reading methods courses, in some cases, may 
have failed to help public school teachers acquire information needed 
in the teaching of reading. 

Knowing the problems of the classroom teachers in the teaching 
of reading may aid college teachers in providing more effective learn- 
ing opportunities for those who expect to become teachers. Further- 
more, studies like this one made at regular intervals may be of value 
to college teachers of reading methods in determining and meeting the 
needs of the classroom teachers of the public schools. ‘The public 
school teachers’ increased interest in learning more about the teach- 
ing of reading is a serious challenge to the college teachers of reading 
methods. 
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DO WE NEED A NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION? 


Homer T. Knicut* 


Do we need a new philosophy of education? From some of the 
critics of our educational program we hear an affirmative answer to 
this question.’ The implication appears to be that progressivism must 
be scrapped and a “new” philosophy formulated which puts intellectual 
development ahead of life adjustment. It is not clear what is meant by 
a new philosophy. If we think in terms of a public philosophy which is 
to be accepted by the majority of people and declared to be the official 
philosophy, then we depart from our democratic way of life, which 
prizes diversity and seeks strength and unity within this diversity. 

Giving the term philosophy a vague common-sense meaning, we 
might think of common elements in our various philosophies of educa- 
tion. These might include: (1) the right of each individual to develop 
his own philosophy of education, (2) the common commitment to 
orderly democratic procedures in conducting the affairs of education, 
and (3) the prizing of excellence in education. The history of Ameri- 
can education abounds with statements of a common philosophy in 
this common-sense usage—the Seven Cardinal Principles, the Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth, and others. But an official philosophy of edu- 
cation is another matter. Unless we wish to depart from our most 
authentic American heritage, we will not have an official philosophy 
of education. 

Individuals think and write philosophies of education. We have 
many such statements from Mortimer Adler, Jacques Maritain, Wm. J. 
McGucken, S.J., John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, Herman Horne, 
Frederick Breed, John L. Childs, and Theodore Brameld, to mention 
a few. We have other formulations and shall have additional ones in 
the future. All statements agree that education is important, that 
sound theory is essential to good practice. But few, if any, would 
welcome the heavy hand of authority declaring that one philosophy 
be made the official philosophy. 

Implicit in our continued study of all philosophies of education is 
our commitment to the principle of strength through diversity. In a 
period of crisis there may be little inclination toward sober reflection. 
Deliberate weighing of values and alternatives may be forced to give 
way to clear-cut and ready-made solutions, however oversimplified and 
short range they may be. But if the cold war inclines us to think in 
terms of crash programs and an official philosophy for today, then 
there is increased need to remind ourselves that long range goals can 
be served only as we maintain the integrity of free and open inquiry 
with the sharpening of differences as a necessary condition for discovery 
of truth and building of unity. A unity is hollow which is built on an 

*Associate Professor of Education. 


1Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation, (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 
1957). 
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emotional glow and a blurring of distinctions. The sharpening of dif- 
ferences, with each philosophy maintaining its integrity, can reveal 
inadequacies and stimulate the search for common goals in the human 
community. All philosophies come together in practice in so far as 
they are affirmed by persons involved in that practice. Granted that 
problems of practice are usually “solved” at the level of common-sense 
experience with the aid of science and research. However, some of the 
most troublesome questions are normative in character—what should 
be done. The answer to a normative question always involves a value 
criterion. In the final analysis the validation of a value criterion calls 
on one’s philosophy of education. Why is alternative A better than 
alternative B? If the choice is to be intelligent—that is, if it is to be 
other than arbitrary or based on expediency—philosophy of education 
will become operative. 

Should we emphasize academic learning or life adjustment? 
Should we teach subject matter? Or should we teach children? We 
recognize that this is a false dichotomy, that teaching implies both sub- 
ject matter and students. But how do we determine that we are 
serving both values: (1) respect for the child, and (2) respect for 
learning? We may agree that there is no necessary relationship between 
the teaching of Latin and the development of the child. We may also 
agree that there is no necessary relationshin betweén the teaching of 
substitutes for Latin and the development of the child, nor any neces- 
sary relationship between the total school program and the developing 
of respect for intellectual endeavor. Because of this lack of certainty 
we seek continuously to raise the question: what should be done? In 
this search we want to know from any philosophy of education. not only 
what should be in theoretical formulation, but what should be in a 
program of the possible. We want to see our personal values served. 
We want to see the needs of society served. Each new statement of a 
philosophy of education is prized as a source of new ideas, not as a 
panacea, not as a candidate for The Philosophy of Education officially 
proclaimed. 

The alternative to searching for a New Philosophy of Education 
is not to ignore the need for re-evaluation and defining of objectives. 
It is to extend the effort to mobilize intelligence in the profession at all 
levels, to clean out clogged lines of communication, to repair bridges 
connecting research to practice, to open our minds and hearts to eval- 
uation and experimentation and to expend whatever time, energy, 
talent, and money is necessary to meet today’s challenge. 

To plead for a renewal of confidence in the procedure of free 
and open inquiry is not to deny the magnitude of the present challenge. 
Tt is to remind ourselves of the self-corrective and regenerative powers 
inherent in free and vigorous inquiry. It is to remind ourselves that the 
enemy is not a supposedly outmoded philosophy of education. The 
enemy is ignorance of the self-corrective potential in our democratic 
way of life. Comforts may have led to apathy, flabby muscles, clogged 
circulation. We may be guilty of mere lip service to such essentials as 
the free exchange of ideas. The sudden shock of Sputnik results in a 
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striking out in all directions. Sober reflection should yield appreciation 
for the sources of strength in our free way of life. Criticism is needed, 
but not wholesale criticism. The need is for responsible criticism which 
moves from a good program to a better one. The dramatic blasts from 
an admiral may shock us and for this reason serve a purpose. But intel- 
ligent reconstruction should be seen procedurally with specific ends in 
view and with considered means which are necessary for achieving 
these ends. 

If we are entering a new era away from implicit confidence in the 
public schools to a genuine questioning of educational philosophy and 
program, then lay citizens, who are in no mood to be instructed by 
professional educators, may thoroughly enjoy study and discussion in 
which they rediscover appreciations and understandings which have 
been muddied by a flood of palatable half truths and misleading gen- 
eralizations in magazines and books. The love of wisdom, the search 
for truth may well be the touchstones for a mobilization of professional 
intelligence at the grass-roots level of practice. 

It is quite possible that the prospects for adequate education would 
greatly improve if in each community there were extensive partici- 
pation by a nucleus of people (professional and lay) informed on 
matters educational, armed with skills in reason and the examination 
of evidence. The face-to-face give and take in these small community 
groups may do little more than help a person regain confidence in 
communication. It may develop grass-roots, local-level vitality which 
sustains the individual, fortifies him for dealing with mass media propa- 
ganda, elevates reason and evidence, dignifies criticism, encourages 
responsible discussion, helps people feel at home with issues, prizes 
morality in political choice, encourages personal identification with 
others engaged in responsible examination of issues, discourages identi- 
fication solely on the basis of group loyalty, avoids, in groups and out 
groups and becomes dedicated to the use of intelligence wherever it 
may lead. 

However, we would not claim any magic in group meetings. There 
in no inevitable emergence of goodness from face-to-face interaction at 
the local level. The observation is sometimes unavoidable that partici- 
pation in such things as community conferences, faculty workshops, 
and PTA meetings tends toward an exchanee of misinformation. part 
truths, and current cliches followed by continued frustration. But this 
frustration may be followed by a readiness for informed leadership. 
Whether such local interaction is to serve a vital function in evaluation 
and reconstruction of inadequacies in our educational program depends 
upon leadership. If this leadership is to be available in the persons of 
administrators and teachers, there must be renewed awareness of the 
relationship between choices actually made and the standards which 
are used for making these choices. At the level of practice we tend to 
become common-sense-minded, “practical,” how-to-do-it minded. We 
tend to conclude a discussion or investigation short of significant de- 
velopments. This handicap is sometimes further complicated by a 
verbal facility which is not grounded in an awareness of basic questions 
which relate values to practice. 
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Leadership which is adequate will be alert to the relationship 
between values and the conditions which are necessary for serving 
these values. 


(1) It will prize competition of ideas at all levels. 

(2) It will recognize that communication via mass media lacks 
balance and often results in a muddying of the waters. 

(3) It will supplement competition of ideas via pressure groups 
because they tend to cancel out and force choice to the level 
of expediency. 

(4) It will seek the kind of competition at the local level which 
dignifies independent thinking and is self-corrective. 

(5) It will avoid the mere exchange of cliches and easy stereo- 
types which are mutually pleasing and which send people 
home after a meeting feeling that all is right with the schools. 

(6) It will feel at home in relating abstract thinking to the “‘com- 
monplace” local experience. 

(7) It will help others feel at home in discussions about curricu- 
lum and problems in education. 

(8) It will reflect a temper of mind which not only knows how to 
keep inquiry open and productive but which enjoys and is. 
sustained by the inquiry. 

(9) It will see the glamor in relevant evidence and the joy in 
discovering a fallacy in reasoning. 

(10) It will assist others through their feelings of futility into a 
working out of patterns of thinking and of action which on 
the one hand cannot promise solutions to all problems but on 
the other hand do vield a sense of achievement, a sense of 
being at home within the confusion, within the conflicting 
institutional patterns and conflicting value systems. 


Change is inevitable: change alwavs has direction. If the direction 
is to reflect professional guidance, continuous evaluation of adequacy 
is necessary. Evaluation is an interactive process. To be adequate it 
must extend in both directions from theory in the abstract to theory in 
the concrete as well as from the concrete to the abstract. Communi- 
cation is more than publication. more than workshops and national 
conventions. Communication is an attitude, an appetite for ideas which 
emerge in classroom practice and local level participation and are then 
extended in logical relationship to abstract theory as well as ideas de- 
veloped in abstract theory extended to concrete practice. 

The quality of American education depends more upon this con- 
tinuous search and evaluation by people in the profession than it does 
upon any one intellectual formulation or any one program. Given the 
faith and skill in continuous inquiry, actually operating and not just 
talked about, the new philosophy of education will follow. On one 
hand we dare not hesitate to use the best philosophy and program pos- 
sible; on the other hand we dare not hold any philosophy or nro- 
eram free from criticism. To see this dilemma resolved procedurally 
in the continuity of democratic practice is our hope. 
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TEACHING POLITICS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


H. L. Niesurc* 


“Politics have become the most neglected, abused, and deter- 
iorated segment of American Life!”' declares Senator John F. 
Kennedy. The public schools, with all of their talk about “Education 
for democracy,” are doing little to improve this situation. 

The schools have participated in the general depreciation of poli- 
tics for several generations. The cigar-chewing politician, the wicked 
political machine, the hack ward heeler, the power-hungry boss, the 
smoke-filled room—these are the common images of the Demonology. 
Sinister folk-myths prevalent several decades ago, now mercifully fading 
in current literature, linger on in classrooms throughout the country. 

The paradox is a striking one. As a political science teacher >t the 
college level I face it daily in the classroom. It speaks to me in the 
voices of my freshmen who, while giving lip service to all the cliches of 
“democracy,” are indifferent to practical politics, have contempt for 
practical politics, or believe that politics should be abolished, though 
politics is the very heart and soil of democracy. 

This situation gives pause. Not only are the processes of democracy 
not seen as related to practical politics, but, alas, politics is considered 
almost a fall from grace, to be denied, secretly snickered at, or perhaps 
redeemed. 

My thesis is that realism and honesty in public-school teaching 
concerning the nature of politics and political parties should set about 
overcoming the folk myths, the cynicism, and the timidity. The culture 
lag between current scholarship and outmoded concepts still being 
taught must be overcome. 

The problem can be described in terms of three major fallacies 
reflected most frequently in public school teaching at all grade levels. 
Textbooks for such courses as civics, government, citizenship, and pro- 
blems of democracy which I have seen reflect these fallacies, althouch 
they are moving toward greater sophistication in the recent years. Ele- 
mentary teachers, with little or no academic background in government, 
are often among the worst offenders. The three fallacies I shall call 
The Moralism-Cynicism Complex, the Structural-National Complex, 
and the “Hot Potato” Syndrome. 


I. The Moralism-Cynicism Complex 

This is the most pervasive aspect of the problem because it is the 
result of our history. The idealism of the American Revolution pro- 
vides the background of much of our national ideology. The righteous 


*Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
1Senator John F. ed (D. Mass.) quoted in news article, Chicago 
Sun-Times, May 5, 
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ISNU BULLETIN BOARD 


News and Views in the Field of Education 


Study Through Travel 


To assist our citizens in understanding international relations is 
the primary function of an organization known as World Affairs 
Center. The March 1959 issue of Intercom, which is the official 
magazine of the organization, is devoted to “Educational Travel and 
Summer Study of World Affairs.” It includes a comprehensive list of 
information sources on educational travel, guided-tour itineraries, and 
a calendar of important conferences on world affairs in the United 
States and other countries. The trips described vary from long world 
cruises costing several thousand dollars to brief visits in neighboring 
American countries designed for limited budgets. Last year, according 
to Intercom, more than a million students and teachers used guided 
tours to study in foreign countries and thus further international 
understanding. This increasing number of tours indicates a trend 
toward securing a knowledge of living and working conditions 
abroad by direct contact with them. In many instances these travelers 
will live in homes of foreign families and assist them with their daily 
occupations. Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
World Affairs Center, United Nations Plaza at 47th Street, New 
Yoru 17, N.. ¥. 


ISNU Summer Program—1959 


The extensive summer program at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity will include the regular eight-week session, June 15 to August 7; 
a three-week post session, August 10-28; 26 short courses planned to 
help students meet specific problems, and the 59-day Foreign Field 
Survey. 

Among the highlights of the short course offerings are several of 
interest to elementary teachers. These include Art Activities for the 
Elementary Classroom, June 29-July 3; Music Correlation in the 
Elementary School and Physical Science for Elementary Education, 
both planned for the week of July 20; and Social Science Under- 
standings for the Elementary Pupils, August 10-14. 

New this summer will be a course on Duplicating Skills for 
Teachers, planned for two separate weeks—June 8-12, and June 22-26. 
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Also new will be a health and physical education course called Youth 
Fitness. A graduate offering, it is planned for June 15-19. 

The Special Education Division will offer a short course on 
Problems of the Brain Injured, July 20-31, and one on the Trainable 
June 15-July 24. Three English courses planned include Mechanics 
of —. “4 June 8-19; Teaching and Grading of Theme Writing, 
June 22-July 3; and the Problems in the Teaching of English, 
July 6-17. 

The 59-day Geography Field Survey will involve a study of 
10 European countries, including 17 days in Russia. The field group 
will leave the campus on June 22 and return to Chicago August 19. 
The course is limited to 20 students. 

For bulletins and more information concerning the ISNU summer 
program write to Dean Arthur H. Larsen, Director of the Summer 
Session. 


The Dignity of Criticism 


Those who believe that the highest honor we can show to another 
person’s idea is to test it thoroughly for the truth that it contains will 
welcome the following note taken from The Journal of Philosophy, 
February 12, 1959: 


Ernest Nagel, John Dewey Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, was the recipient of one of the awards of $10,000 to 
distinguished scholars granted recently by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

The Awards, announced at the council’s fortieth annual meeting 
in Rochester, were made for outstanding achievements. They carry 
no responsibilities or restrictions. 


Albert Schweitzer (Indian Thought and Its Development) re- 
minds us that when we engage in disputation it should result in each 
side’s becoming “aware of what constitutes the inadequacy of both” 
and being “stimulated to turn in the direction of what is more 
complete.” 


Have We Sown the Wind? 


Public Education has been blamed at one time or another for 
every trouble that besets us. Why is education peculiarly vulnerable 
to such a great range of criticism? All other professions are charged 
with highly specific tasks. During our time the sum of the criticism 
of education would seem to delegate to us the keeping of the universe. 
What is the cause? 


Robert Ulich gives an opinion in the following statement: 


In 1918 the Report on the Cardinal Principals of Secondary 
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Education omitted all questions of subject matter and dealt 
exclusively with general postulates regarding physical, mental, 
moral, and national health, thus stating that the American high 
school had ceased to be a place of scholarship. It had become a 
social institution for moulding adolescents into the American pat- 
tern of life. (Professional Education as a Humane Study, p. 16.) 


Another educator (Alan Griffin, Fourteenth Yearbook, Joha 
Dewey Society) pushes the explanation further with the idea that 
teachers have victimized themselves with a deadly syllogism, viz.: 


An adequate education ought to meet all the needs of youth. 
Schools are our instrument for the provision of adequate educa- 
tion. Therefore, any needs of youth not otherwise met become the 
proper responsibility of the school. (p. 160.) 


This means then that “To the school’s former task of helping 
children reflect upon the values, attitudes, and ideas they have picked 
up elsewhere and to develop the skills they need in extending their 
own horizons is added the enormous task of providing or even creating 
an actual community within which values, attitudes, and beliefs may 
be fostered.” (pp. 160-61.) Griffin’s conclusion is that this conception 
of education “ .-. . suffers from two defects, either of which would 
probably be fatal: 

1. The public has never seen itself as giving to the school any 

such unlimited mandate. 

2. Probably no single institution could hope to discharge success- 

fully such enormous responsibilities.” (p. 161.) 

Have we extended the work of the school beyond its legitimate 
function? Is there a need to recover the historical academic function 
of the school? 


Students of Sputniks Not Beatniks! 


In a recent survey of 200 students at ISNU who are just begin- 
ning their professional training, some interesting opinions were found. 
These students were given 36 statements concerning their likes and dis- 
likes as students—parental expectations. . . what liberal education is 

. what should be studied. . . what a teacher is for. . . and other 
related topics. These students were asked to check those statements 
which they personally could subscribe to. They were asked not to 
check any statement with which they could not agree. 


It is quite interesting to note that in a period such as this (of 
Sputnik and Mutnik) that fewer than 10% subscribed to the following 
statements. 


1. The world as the scientist knows it is the most important and 
fundamental thing. It is something I have to accept and conform to, 
whether I want to, or not. What I want or feel is merely subjective 
and secondary. (7%) 
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2. The teacher should be an impersonal channel of communica- 
tion, and teaching consists in those who know telling those who do 
not know. (6%) 


3. The pupil is essentially a plastic nervous system to be molded 
by his environment along lines set by the results of scientific ex- 
periment. (69% ) 


4. As a teacher, my aim will be to be the voice of science: clear, 
distinct, systematic, factual and impersonal. (3%) 


5. If I were an administrator, my decisions would be dictated 
by the impersonal result of objective experimentation. My building 
and equipment would be in accord with the latest experimental 
results, and every scientifically demonstrated fact. (89% ) 


6. Education is “liberal” if it develops us by objective scientific- 
ally certain physical law. The thrill of discovery, the serenity of full 
acceptance of the physical world liberates us from everyday back- 
grounds and petty outlooks. (5°) 


More than 90° said that they subscribe to the following: 


1. The “self” is primary, and “things” are secondary. Mind and 
self, rather than things, are the most important and fundamental 
things, and furnish the standards and ideals which gives us our goals 
and aims. (95% ) 


2. The method of discussion, supplemented by lectures and ex- 
periments, is the most basic method of teaching. The teacher should 
share his experiences with his pupils: invite them to seek, in his 
company, progressively deeper insights, and thus to develop their own 
personalities to the utmost. (100% ) 


3. The pupil is a social being. He should be so stimulated as to be- 
come a functioning member of the modern social community. (909% ) 


4. As an administrator, I would be in thorough sympathy with 
the wants and desires of both pupils and teachers. I would try to keep 
in close touch with the larger community. I would try to solve prob- 
lems as they arose, rather than apply some theory of what a school 
should or should not be. (100%) 


5. As a parent, I would want my child to get from the school, 
training in the methods of acquiring knowledge as well as knowledge 
itself acquired by scientific methods. (959%) 


6. Education is “liberal” when it preserves the open-mindedness 
and curiosity of students and keeps alive the willingness to try things 
out experimentally, especially when tackling actual problems. (100%) 
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and hardy settlers cast off the sin of European dynasty, and in so doing 
also cast off the sin of power politics. We Americans, it is felt, chose a 
moral order as opposed to the corrupt and immoral order of the Old 
World with its intrigues, murders, and wars.” 

Grafted to this upright stalk is the reaction to corruption in gov- 
ernment as it has unfolded during the surges of reform that have swept 
across the nation periodically." Very potent has been the contribution 
of muckraker journalism at the turn of the century, especially that of 
Lincoln Steffens.* 

Spoils, nepotism, favoritism, fraud, boondoggling, outright theft 
of public funds or property, and political extortion—these became the 
targets of the reformer’s zeal. These issues seemed to be the result of 
politics itself. The political party and the professional politician could 
not escape the foul scent. The art of politics came to be looked upon 
as a black art; its practitioner, the political pro, as tainted and immoral. 

Add also the fact that the science of government itself arose out of 
the reformer’s concern for the democratic process. Much that was 
merely pamphleteering and reformer’s zeal passed for political science. 
Many of the myths and preachments generated during the great reform 
struggles became the common coin of the textbook writer.® 

As the result of these converging factors, the belief became general 
that politics itself is an evil, that self-interest and ambition are dishon- 
orable motives for men or groups, that pressure politics, political pro- 
fessionalism, and patronage are all incompatible with free government. 
Ignored was all of the classical literature of the English Utilitarians 
which sees “enlightened self-interest” as the engine that drives the 
whole democratic process and accomplishes the maximum good for 
the maximum number. 

Students arriving in introductory political science courses have a 
double standard of politics, or, as is more often the case, no standard 
at all. Moralistic or cynical attitudes are the most prevalent. Both are 
really the same attitude, the latter being only the former—frustrated, 
blocked, and turned inside out. 

One of the most unfortunate aspects of this complex is non-parti- 
sanship, which so often characterizes the students’ point of view. “Vot- 
ing for the man rather than for the party” is carried to its logical ex- 
treme as the highest good and a self-sufficient program of political 
action. Party membership is looked upon as uncouth or ignorant. If 
one does not know the relative merits of the candidates, one does not 
vote. And naturally one systematically avoids voting in a partisan 
primary! 


2See Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York: Knopf, 
1954), Chapters I and IIT. 
8Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny (New York: Knopf, 1956). 


4Sce his Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1931.) 


*See Edward M. Sait, American Parties and Elections (New York: The 
Century Company, 1927). 
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A sincere student, trying to assimilate these axioms, will soon find 
that it is next to impossible to know all of the men whose names are on 
the ballot. He will find that campaign oratory is no sure source of in- 
formation, that often, as the result of primaries in which he has not 
participated, neither party has presented an acceptable candidate. He 
has been educated to a point of view that will frustrate him and render 
him politically ineffective, a state possibly desired for him by special 
interest groups.® 

The fault lies in the moralism-cynicism complex which begins by 
basically rejecting the process of politics itself. The essential under- 
standing, that politics is the means of social conflict and struggle, peace- 
fully regulated through the democratic process, is lacking.’ Students 
begin their study of politics by undertaking to scrap the realities and 
make politics over entirely. They do not study the institutions as they 
exist. 


II. The Structural-National Complex 


The content of material in high school classes seems to be almost 
exclusively preoccupied with two areas, neither of which is central to 
an insight into politics. 

First, there is a strong tendency to draw organizational charts 
showing the relationship between this or that committee or chairman, 
and to detail the variety of election codes that constitute the legal 
environment of parties and elections. The morphological approach is 
valuable and, indeed, necessary. The trouble arises when the attach- 
ment to diagrams and legal formulae becomes obsessive and morbid, 
so that a static picture is painted for students as a substitute for the 
real political process. 

The flowing, dynamic character of politics, its contemporary qual- 
ity, its drama and inherent interest—all these elements can be, and fre- 
quently are, lost amid the unmoving interstices of committees, con- 
ventions, laws regulating primaries, campaign expenditures, and so 
forth. The body politic is first chloroformed, then soaked in alcohol, 
and finally dissected into thin transparent slices. These can be readily 
examined under the microscope, it is true, but they rarely bear much 
resemblance to the living presence. 

The second part of the structural-national complex arises from 
its macroscopic habit. That is, it systematically simplifies the facts of 
life by summing up American politics in broad generalizations drawn 
only from the national scene. The most common cliche arising from 
this approach is what is called “The Two Party System.” Because of the 
fact that two major parties have always dominated the national scene 
in the United States, the claim is made that we have a two party sys- 
tem. We then proceed to analyze the characteristics of such a system, 


®See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1957), trans. Louis Wirth and Edward Shils. 

7See Harold L. Lasswell, Politics» Who Gets What, When and How (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 
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spinning out many fine conclusions about its nature as compared with 
multi-party systems. 

The only exceptions we recognize to the two-party system are in 
the “Solid South” and, of course, in Vermont (prior to 1958). We 
recognize that one party or the other may be stronger or weaker some- 
time or other in the rest of the country. The main tool of analysis of 
these variations is usually Electoral College returns, hardly a sensitive 
instrument for the job. 

The one-party country or city or state (outside the South) 
treated, if it is treated at all, as a special case. “Is there a single county 
in the United States that is a real two-party county?” “Is there a two- 
party system in Central Illinois, rural Ohio, or upstate New York?” 
The type of question being asked in the literature today is not reflected 
in the secondary school approach (and sometimes not in the college 
approach). The difficulty of finding such counties kas opened the door 
to a reappraisal of the two-party system concept, which has greatly 
sophisticated our whole understanding of state politics.® 

We are arriving at a more serious approach to raw, local politics, 
to problems of party organization, to problems of both permanently 
entrenched dominant parties, and problems of subservient minority 
parties. 

Exclusive preoccupation with presidential politics is a common 
hazard because of the amount of interest which this type can generate. 
A clear-cut, two-sided race with, at most, four personalities, is easy to 
follow. Our national news services can dispense more column-inches 
of copy to more subscribers at less cost on national elections than on the 
multiplicity of state and local races. The glamor and ballyhoo tend to 
blanket other races and issues. But the national point of view often 
makes politics appear to be merely a quadrennial sport which is turned 
on and off periodically. The result is a false approach to politics and a 
neglect of state and local politics during the intervals. 

As with the structural, the national point of view is important and 
indeed essential. But, it needs to be integrated with the whole picture 
of strugele going on continuously and simultaneously at all levels of 
our national life. The resounding need is for meaningful perspective, 
which brings the immediacy of politics to the very threshold of the 
classroom. The national scene casts a long and compelling shadow. Tt 
provides the teacher his best opportunity to win and keep the attention 
of the student focused on politics and government. But this opportunity 
is too often neglected and the grassroots too often wither and die 
under the shadow of a false perspective. 


TI. The “Hot Potato” Syndrome 


We are all part of the mosaic of social conflict which is regulated 
and resolved by the process of democratic politics. The teacher in the 
8See V. O. Key. Politics. Parties, and Pressure Groups, fourth edition (New 


York: Crowell. 1958). Sce also his American State Politics (New York: Knopf, 
1956). 
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classroom is, so to speak, on the firing line when he approaches the sub- 
ject of politics. He can say nothing of significance without broaching 
the controversial, and he cannot awaken the student’s interest and 
educate his curiosity. We are all very much fascinated by controversy, 
and the student is quick to respond to classroom discussion of the facts 
which are often, unavoidably, controversial, or “hot potatoes.” 

3oth general types of fallacies described above, the moralism- 
cynicism and the structural-national complexes, are in part the result 
of an effort to avoid controversy. To indulge in any combination of 
these fallacies is not only a way to stay out of trouble, but, indeed, a 
way to put yourself securely on the side of the angels. The teacher can 
take a firm stand “agin’ sin” insulating himself from local politics, win- 
ning the approval of school board and community powers. 

The false approaches provide plenty of “content” which can be 
endlessly spun out in the classroom to fill up the time. They make it 
easy for the teacher to remain “up-to-date” in the field, since he need 
merely refuse to probe into the current realities of politics, while reiter- 
ating empty slogans and formulae. 

In the process, the teacher is further divorcing his students from 
an understanding of politics as a way “to get what you want,” as a 
way “to get things done.” He is depreciating politics, perhaps driving 
it underground in the student’s mind. 

This is probably the heart of the matter. Young people under- 
stand conflict almost intuitively. They are naturally curious about the 
conflicts and controversies of their elders. They understand love and 
hate without special indoctrination, and they easily extend these con- 
cepts and emotions to relations of groups of people in society. This is 
a simple, untutored, and generally valid first approach to politics. 

Children enjoy eavesdropping on adult conversation. They enjoy 
the personalities and incidents of gossip in all its forms. They instinc- 
tively respond to politics in the same way. The sound and the fury of 
political campaigns compel their attention and awaken their curiosity. 

Then, the unfortunate thing happens! Instead of making the 
classroom the place where the language of political gossip is defined 
and interpreted, where young people are trained in the democratic 
technique of getting things done through organized influence, the fal- 
lacies intervene. Politics become a species of sin from which “tender 
minds” must be protected. A conspiracy of silence blankets its real 
nature, while moralistic twaddle (on the elementary level) and struc- 
tural-national twaddle (on the high school level) fills the air with 
parrot-phrases. 

Denied is the whole idea that politics is a way of “getting your 
own way,” or preventing someone else from “getting his way.” I have 
frequently observed many efforts at “real democracy” practiced by 
high school and college student bodies, and the depreciation of politics 
is evident. The student organizations and councils are encouraged to 
take an active role in campus life. They are permitted campus news- 
papers to express student activities and emotions. Yet let the students 
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react to the significant issues which affect them as students (e.g., social 
rules, curfews, fees, etc.), let them carry their political action into 
student editorials, rallies, demonstrations, and what happens? ‘Too 
often, expulsions, reprisals, and a firmer administrative hand. Some- 
times, and as a matter of policy, the student leaders are the tools of the 
administration. So-called student councils are frequently nothing but 
“company unions” engaged in enforcing “sweetheart contracts,” to use 
the labor terminology. These arrangements teach something quite 
different from “democracy.” They often teach anti-democracy. 

I am not advocating that students should be given a free hand. 
Wiser heads have the responsibility to guide and educate them in the 
schools and colleges. I am merely pointing up the incongruity and the 
contradiction, and the problem it presents for the teaching of politics. 

We tell them that politics is essential to democracy, that politics 
must be disinterested, altruistic, unselfish, motivated by a sense of duty 
to the ideals of democracy, and to all of these things, we suggest, self- 
serving is anathema. When they try, through politics, to serve them- 
selves, we put them down. When they discover, as they inevitably will, 
that practical politicians and the pressure groups are engaged in self- 
serving, they reject politics entirely or seek to moralize it. In any case, 
they are trained so as to become ineffective citizens, serving intelli- 
gently neither themselves nor democracy. 

Teachers, generally accommodating themselves to their own pre- 
judices and those of school boards, and feeling that students are “too 
young” to understand the facts of life, find it easy to avoid hot potatoes, 
and to mash any the students may raise! 

Democracy is becoming, like ¢ ‘hristianity is said to have ines 
for many, a Sunday thing. While preaching its virtues, we drive under- 
ground its great sin, politics. We educate in the classroom not by what 
we say but by the example we set of timidity and fear of controversy. 
By so doing, we plant doubts of democracy, often convincing students 
“not to take it too seriously.” This is the “hot potato” syndrome. 

The sad fact is that this fear of handling the hot potatoes of con- 
troversy is probably unnecessary. In cases where teachers have adopted 
a fresh approach to teaching democracy, communities and school 
boards have supported them and viewed with respect (although not 
without some prior soul-searching) the enhanced interest and partici- 
pation of students in practical politics. I submit that teachers have a 
responsibility to bring about this kind of soul-searching and enlighten- 
ment, that communities and school boards will respect controversy in 
the classroom, providing its assertion is not haphazard and inadvertent, 
but intelligent and systematic. 

How, then, can we improve the teaching of politics in the public 
school classroom? 

The main task is to correct the three major fallacies. In recent 
years, trade associations, Chambers of Commerce,’ and labor unions 


*This campaign was vigorously launched in Illinois after the November 4, 
1958, elections. See the Chicago Sun-Times, November 18, 1958. 
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have been urging upon their members the need for more political 
partisan activity, as a legitimate means of achieving economic and social 
policy goals. The teacher in the classroom must grant to politics the 
same respectability. Teachers must become acquainted with the cur- 
rent literature on the subject which sees in a free and vigorous party 
system the fairest definition of democracy. They must abandon both 
hypocrisy and timidity and frankly accept self-seeking and self-interest 
as the dynamic driving force of democratic politics, not to be either 
despised or snickered at.*’ 

An understanding of the invaluable functions which political 
parties perform as American institutions is necessary, without an over- 
looking of the fact that parties often work very imperfectly indeed and 
sometimes not at all. ‘The fact of imperfection should be faced frankly 
without ascribing it either to the wickedness of politicians or to the evil 
nature of politics. In this way, real solutions (themselves probably im- 
perfect also) may be sought. ‘The truism bears repetition, that political 
parties*are caught in the same process of evolution as are all social 
institutions. Their faults, and they are legion, are our faults; their 
shortcomings are our shortcomings. “Our whole political system is a 
status, not of being, but of becoming.”'! 

The functions of parties may be broken down into six parts. 


(1) Parties help to keep people informed by presenting more than 
one point of view. They may, it is true, also help to keep people misin- 
formed. 

(2) They stimulate and dramatize public debate and provide in- 
centives for wider participation in government by their competition and 
personalities. Of course, this can be carried to a point of futility and - 
public disgust, when false issues take the place of real debate. 

(3) Political parties simplify issues. They tend to boil the com- 
plicated issues of government down to their essentials, so they can be 
readily understood by non-experts {most of us), and so that people 
may judge their merits. Without doubt, parties often over-simplily and 
distort the issues, frustrating the judgment of the people in the electoral 
process. 

(4) Parties nominate candidates for office, enabling voters to 
pool their electoral power, and creating a symbol of continuity and 
responsibility from one election to the next and between one and 
another part of government. Certainly, the candidates offered may be 
poor as well as good candidates. 

(5) The parties stand as watchdogs on public officers, the Out's 
keeping the In’s on their toes, while the In’s watch their own people 
so as not to become vulnerable to the Out’s. Of course, the Out’s may 


10See the classical study of American parties: Committee on Political 
Parties, American Political Science Association, Toward a More Responsible 
Two-Party System (New York: Rinehart, 1950). 
— W. Johnson, The Lunatic Fringe (New York: Lippincott, 1957), 
p. 
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smear the In’s without real evidence, and the In’s may often shield 
wrongdoing from the public. 

(6) Finally, political parties unify the nation in two ways: within 
the government, by spanning the constitutional cleavages of the checks- 
and-balances, federal system; and without the government, by welding 
into moderate coalitions the many diverse interest groups that compose 
our population. It goes without saying that they may also freeze the 
gaps in our constitutional system, and when one party becomes too 
closely identified with a fixed sectional or social grouping, widen the 
rifts of diversity. 

The tendency to see only the negative side arises from the fallacies 
we have described. The negative side needs to be studied (indeed, it is 
the central challenge of democracy) not toward the end of rejecting 
parties and partisanship, but rather with a view to strengthening rather 
than weakening the party organization. The key point to emerge from 
the classical report made by the American Political Science Association _ 
in 1950 was that the weakness of party (the prevalence of non-partisan- 
ship, the fluidity of party membership, the lack of party discipline) is in 
itself probably the aggravating factor responsible for the malfunctions 
of political democracy! 

The need for parties was colorfully expressed by Jersey City’s Boss 
Hague: 

Politics is a business. That’s what the reformers don’t get. 

They think it’s a sort of revival meeting, with nothing to do 

but nominate some bird who’s never seen a polling place, 

make a lot of speeches about clean government, and then sit 

back and wait for voters to hit the sawdust trail. It’s a laugh. 

You got to have organization, and not just for a few weeks 

before election, but all year round. Understand?'* 

Modern political science recognizes the role of the professional in 
political organization. The Boss is no longer the villain of the piece the 
folk myths would like to paint him. “The average American thinks of 
his political ideal as a citizen of great dignity, of grandeur,” declares 
Senator Richard Neuberger: 

He recalls from his textbooks scenes of Jefferson and Lincoln, 

and he has thrilling memories of F.D.R. All too frequently, 

the horseplay and the frivolities of modern politics make him 

believe that these illustrious men were of a vanishing breed, 

who will never again be seen in the land. He forgets that 

they were practical politicians who had to participate to a 

considerable degree in the political maneuverings and com- 

promises of their eras.** 


12Quoted in Dayton D. McKean, The Boss (Boston:Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940), pp. 268-9. See also Joseph C. Harsch, “The Role of Political 
Parties USA,” Pub. 18 (Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund Series, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 1955), pp. 10-11: “Democrats and — 
licans sell services for the purpose of making a profit and staying in business . 
only in politics the profit is not measured by dollars in the till.” 

13Richard L. Neuberger, “In Defense of the Politician,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 2, 1958, p. 13. 
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The bosses are part of the business of politics. “Bosses are inevitable 
under our system of government,” Boss Flynn of New York liked to say, 
“but bad bosses are not!”'* Bosses are much like the people who hold 
the balance of power in the primaries that select them and to which 
they owe the perpetuation of their power. To improve the character 
of the party professionals requires that more people identify themselves 
with parties to the point of participation in partisan primaries. 

A recent appraisal of the professional politician rates his contribu- 
tion high. “An effective politician,” says Governor Robert B. Meyner 
of New Jersey (a modern boss), “anticipates an issue before it becomes 
critical and divisive. . .. He has his own radar system for spotting needs 
before they are blown up to critical proportions. And he knows enough 
to move swiftly to mect a problem in its early stage. Despite his parti- 
sanship and his personal involvement, he is more effective than the 
individual who sits on the sidelines taking the lofty view that he is 
above politics and that politics is a dirty business.”'® 

Realism, perspective, courage, participation, encouragement of 
partisanship—these seem to me the key phrases of what is needed in 
developing better political education, especially below the college level, 
where it is the most lacking. But how are teachers to rise above the 
level of the textbooks to which school systems are already committed? 
This, it seems to me, is not a serious problem. Many of the textbooks 
already at hand are better than the use made of them. The standard 
text on citizenship, civics, or government with its structural-national 
and moralistic orientation can in spite of its limitations serve as a com- 
prehensive summary, a reference, and a starting place. From here, the 
teacher can direct his students into the supplementary areas that con- 
stitute the heart of the section on politics, parties, and government. 
What are these supplementary areas? 

[ should like in what follows to present a suggestive catalog of 
realistic and honest methods of teaching politics. Not all of these can 
be used on all levels of elementary and secondary school, but I think 
that all of them are worthy of experimentation, and that some use can 
be made of most of them. 


Methods and Projects 


1. It would seem rudimentary that students should be exposed to 
political information representing as wide a spectrum of opinion as 
possible. Yet the practice is quite the contrary. Most public school 
teachers with whom I am familiar, who use any periodicals at all, con- 
fine themselves to the “Big Three”: Time, Newsweek, and US News & 
World Report. Excellent as these publications are, they present a more 
or less homogeneous point of view. To read nothing else is certainly 
not to be exposed to the democratic winds of controversy! Many publi- 
cations are available that are not always in the respectable middle, but 


14Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Crisis of the Old Order (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1957), p. 388. 


Quoted in news article, US News & World Report, February 7, 1958. 
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range to both Left and Right.'* A vast increase in the use of these jour- 
nals of independent opinion is needed. 

2. Another fundamental would be more official frankness about 
“democracy” in the classroom and in the school itself. While students 
should be encouraged to play more aggressive roles in matters of direct 
concern to them in the school community (such as greater freedom to 
discuss complaints; issues of student self-government; and more student 
authority in recreation boards, social boards, and class and school offi- 
cers), teachers and administrators must make unmistakably clear that 
in certain areas the authority of school officials has absolute priority 
because of the duties and functions of the public schools. Clarity and 
honesty are needed to avoid hypocrisy and furtive pressures. 

3. Use actual elections as laboratories for education. This can be 
done in many ways, limited only by considerations of available time and 
the ingenuity of the teacher. The key of learning is some sort of direct 
participation. This can be done by working with the parties and the 
candidates during the campaign, either on a class or an individual 
basis. Arrange for the class to actually work a few hours in the head- 
quarters of each opposing camp, doing whatever needs to be done. 
Give special recognition to students who do volunteer work of this 
sort on their own. Students may take part in actual campaigning, 
seeking to influence votes for the candidate of their choice, perhaps 
holding a competition to see which student can obtain the largest 
number of pledge cards for his or her favorite. 

Mock elections can be held in the class, with the actual candidates 
of local races presenting their cases to the class before the poll is taken. 
The questions asked and the results of the poll are usually of great in- 
terest to local newspapers and can play a genuine educational role both 
in the classroom and the community. 

During the election campaign, students and teachers can perform 
many valuable non-partisan jobs of high educational value. They can, 
for example, cooperate in registration drives; they can help turn out the 
vote on both primary and general election day; they can baby-sit, poll- 
watch, and run errands for the precinct judges and workers. Students 
can set up local election information clearing houses, compiling biogra- 
phies and records of candidates, getting statements from candidates on 
important issues, making this material available for newspapers and 
interested organizations and persons, or publishing a mimeographed 
sheet. By this method, students can not only elucidate the issues of 
campaigns, they can also inject issues that they think are important 
into the campaign by forcing candidates to take a stand on them. They 
can carry out research and provide information to voters on such mat- 
ters as election laws and the use of voting machines. Students can 
dramatize issues by arranging and participating in public meetings and 

16Without attempting to identify their politics, I should like to mention 
some valuable, but too little used, periodicals: The New Republic, The Nation, 


The Progressive, Commentary, The Independent American, The Reporter, The 
Democratic Digest, The National Review. 
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forums, radio and TV discussions, interviews, and debates. Local news- 
papers and radio and TV stations are always cooperative in programs 
of this sort. 

4. With or without an actual election, students may offer their 
cooperation with organizations already active in the field of political 
action and education. For example, there is the League of Women 
Voters, which conducts a wide-ranging program of activities similar to 
those outlined above and which in this state publishes a very useful 
booklet titled Illinois Voters Handbook. Or, there is the American 
Heritage Foundation, which presently is engaged in fund raising for 
both parties, in order to offset the role of the “Fat Cats” with many 
small contributions to political parties from the “Joe Smiths” of the 
land."* 

Classes might work with the new Fair Practices Committee, 
which is seeking to set higher standards of fairplay in campaigning. 
This committee suggests such activities as calling on opposing candi- 
dates and asking them to sign the “Code of Fair Campaign Practices” 
developed by the committee. They suggest that students follow the cam- 
paigns, reporting on any “unfair practices” through local newspapers. 
They also suggest that classes engage in such activities as compiling 
scrapbooks of campaign material and polling parents to find out to 
what degree they believe what they see and hear in the campaign. 

Teachers might seek the aid of the Citizenship Clearing House, a 
foundation-sponsored national organization engaged in realistic and 
partisan political educational programs. A state affiliate, the Illinois 
Citizenship Clearing House, has many materials available for this pur- 
pose.'* Also available are helpful materials from the Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association."® 

5. Students can extend the time-honored method of visiting the 
city council and the fire station by visiting also the political party, at- 
tending and reporting on local party caucuses, conventions, rallies, and 
precinct meetings. In fact, any kind of political meeting into which a 
teacher can get his class is fair game! 

6. Students are admirably equipped to conduct political opinion 
polls. (Mimeographed interview sheets can be developed with ques- 
tions such as “Whom do you favor for governor in 1960?”, or “Where 
do you stand on the Korean Veterans’ Bonus?”) Students may be re- 
quired to get five interviews each. The class members then tabulate 


17The famous Gore Committee Report on contributions and expenditures 
during the national election of 1956 indicates that 99% of all money contri- 
buted to the major parties came from less than one per cent of the people of the 
United States. See U.S. Senate Report No. 395, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. 

18More information may be obtained from Bruce Mason, Director, Illinois 
+ ag Clearing House, University of Illinois, 1209 Illinois St., Urbana, 

inois. 

1°Three pamphlets, “A Pocketful of Ideas,” “Default Is Ours!” and “We 
Build a Platform,” can be obtained from Citizenship Committee, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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the results, discuss, and perhaps prepare a report on the reactions they 
uncover. They may want to turn their report over to the local news- 
paper. Though the scientific reliability of this straw poll must be dis- 
counted, it is an invaluable learning experience. It forces students to 
discuss politics with many different types of people in different walks of 
life. No other device works as well as a means for obtaining these stu- 
dent contacts with voters. 

This is merely a suggestive and incomplete catalog. I hope it 
points the direction of possible projects. These are methods and pro- 
jects by which students may be introduced to politics constructively and 
realistically, by which their natural interests will be cultivated, and by 
which they can be taught to be politically effective. The public schools 
are the obvious place where this should be done, systematically and 
creatively. Activities of this kind are a challenge to the teacher. Cer- 
tainly such activities should not be promoted uncritically, but need to 
be adapted to local conditions, available resources, and the election 
calendar, which may be obtained by writing to the Secretary of State. 

It should not be expected that all students will contract the conta- 
gion of politics from these exposures. We certainly do not aim to make 
practical politicians and precinct captains out of them. We hope we 
can accomplish this for a few. For the rest, we can only aim to help 
them become practical citizens, a career from which none can be ex- 
cluded in a democracy. 
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QUALITY IN CLASSROOM TEACHING 


J. YEpoR* 


The problem of shortages in American public schools is now gen- 
erally recognized. It is almost universally agreed that we need more of 
everything—more schools, more and better plants and equipment, and 
more teachers to staff all this expansion. 

The problem of quality, that is, the need for improved classroom 
teaching, is also recognized but the solutions are less obvious. 

Generally, the discussion of better classroom teachers and teaching 
revolves around two central themes: (1) knowledge of the subject- 
matter, and (2) techniques of presenting the subject-matter in the most 
effective manner. 

Even when the teacher appears to know his subject, in many of 
today’s classrooms that subject is not being presented effectively. Too 
often it is being taught as a congeries of isolated facts—names, dates, 
or events having little or no connection with each other. Furthermore, 
once these isolated data have been mastered, no conclusions are drawn 
from them. Thus, the student, after having struggled with the onerous 
burden of almost pure memorization, now finds that he has actually 
learned no more than certain letters of the alphabet of his subject. 
Moreover, even these may not have been presented in their correct 
sequence. The immediate effect on the victim of this type of learning 
is that he loses interest; more remotely, the result is that he has learned 
nothing of lasting value. 

Reasons exist, of course, for this type of teaching. One is the over- 
crowded classroom, which encourages the tendency toward strictly 
factual teaching and resultant objective testing—true-false, multiple- 
choice, filling blanks, and matching. 

The temptation for teachers to use these types of tests exclusively, 
though not excusable, is understandable since they can be graded in a 
few moments. With the myriad of tasks aside from class preparation 
that the average teacher is required to perform, little time is left for 
marking papers. With committee work, sponsorship of student clubs 
and other activities, outside lecturing, religious activities, and civic 
affairs all making their demands, something has to “give.” Unfortun- 
ately it is often the classroom that has to “give”’—the place where 
making up lost time should be least desirable. 

Up to a point, objective tests have their merit. It is even possible 
to test certain types of abstract information with such devices. A good 
multiple-choice test, for example, can test abstract knowledge to a 
certain degree. 

Consider, for instance, a discussion on the Roman Catholic Church 
during medieval times. The following multiple-choice question (select- 


*Associate Professor of International Relations. 
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ing the one best answer) has learning value beyond mere memoriza- 
tion: 
Which of the following most accurately explains why the 
Church was able to remain the greatest single landowner of 
the Middle Ages: 


1. Monks reclaimed wastelands and swamps 

2. Bishops were successful in feudal warfare 

3. It was favored by the Holy Roman Empire 

4. It confiscated the property and money of the Jews 
5. Ecclesiastical vassals could have no secular heirs 


The correct answer is, of course, number five, and to a limited ex- 
tent this question demands of the student a partial knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic Church as a landlord. Yet much more is involved here 
than can be ascertained by an objective question. 

In the first place, number five above refers to the Catholic doctrine 
of celibacy, whereby prelates are forbidden to marry. Many Catholic 
sources point out that celibacy is merely a means to serve God better 
by removing oneself from worldly diversions. Whether this is the only 
reason for celibacy or not, the fact remains that if there can be no 
heirs to Church lands, the lands remain intact. Therefore, there can be 
no splitting up of the great estates. This is precisely what happened 
throughout the Middle Ages. The Church kept its lands intact while 
lay landlords gradually lost theirs through death without heirs or be- 
cause of quarreling heirs who split up the legacies. 

All this can hardly be brought out by an objective question. 
Furthermore, other related factors on this subject can only be tested 
by essay questions. 

The Church also gained and retained land through other means 
including gifts (such as the Donation of Pepin) , escrow, and corporate 
existence. Aside from frequent land gifts to the Church, many land- 
lords allowed the Church to hold their estates in trust (escrow) during 
inter-lord wars or during the Crusades. Frequently these lords were 
killed in battle—some during the Crusades—and the trustee (Church) 
kept the land. 

Still another factor is corporate existence, whereby the election of 
new prelates kept the Church going as a corporate (infinite life) insti- 
tution. This system has also materially helped the Church’s power as 
a landlord, since the death of a prelate (even a Pope) did not disrupt 
the landholding arrangements. 

Obviously, an essay question is required to ascertain adequately 
the student’s knowledge on a subject of this type, but essay questions 
take many hours to grade properly. Therefore, if the teacher is too busy 
to mark essays because of “other duties,” the “other duties” should be 
waived or at least partially eliminated. High calibre teaching is not 
expendable. 

Whatever passion the student may have for learning is kept well 
under control when he learns that he will be graded entirely on objec- 
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tive tests. When all that is demanded of him is to separate one required 
fact from a series, or to guess on true-false questions, or to fill in 
blanks requiring a specific name or date, there is not much need to 
study hard. Furthermore, such testing does not reveal the student’s 
organizing skill, use of course terminology, or integrated association of 
materials. Too often, a weak student with a little luck can pass an 
objective test. 

If the course is not to test basic knowledge that can best be ex- 
plained in an essay, the teacher, too, will relax his efforts. Why should 
he present integrated data that he does not expect the student to retain? 

Counseling is also affected by objective tests. Large classes and 
objective tests tend to diminish both the time for and value of coun- 
seling. Counseling offers time for a critical evaluation of the student’s 
understanding of the course. Often the value of an essay test lies in 
the discussion which follows it. Objective tests offer no such chal- 
lenge—either to the student or the teacher. 

Essay testing—with all its merits—does not necessarily guarantee 
good teaching. The matter goes much deeper than this. There are many 
teachers who use essay tests liberally and who counsel their students 
unsparingly, but, unfortunately, many of these teachers still do not 
teach their courses properly. 

Although the technique of how to teach will always be important 
in the classroom, equally important is the matter of what to teach. The 
sine qua non of any good teaching is knowledge and understanding of 
the subject. This is perhaps basic to everything else that follows. 

There is a significant difference between knowledge of the subject 
and understanding of it, however. Knowledge of a subject is often thor- 
oughly factual. The student of history or biology, for example, may be 
a master of memorization. He may even have almost total recall. This 
may be an advantage but it is not essential. The ability to integrate, 
interpret, and draw conclusions is much more vital. 

If a teacher, understandably enough, forgets a fact, he can always 
look it up. Therefore, ability to carry around a cache of facts in one’s 
head is not indispensable. To collate and correlate these facts into a 
co-ordinated, organized whole is the mark of excellent teaching. 

It is commonplace that many teachers to not integrate their data. 
Students almost universally recognize these shortcomings which they 
channelize into complaints about “dull, uninteresting, lifeless material.” 
To many students even their major subjects are a yawning bore. 

No subject is more deserving of the above criticism than is the 
teaching of history. Presentation of names and dates—isolated facts— 
is the usual method of teaching this subject. Too often the teachers 
who actually offer their material in this form are the very ones who 
loudly denounce this method. 

Teachers whose main objective in presenting history is to dispense 
isolated facts have usually been taught this way themselves; hence, 
they are merely perpetuating the incorrect methods they have already 
learned. 
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In the effective teaching of history, facts must be employed merely 
as the a-b-c’s of the course. They should be used to formulate ideas, 
and from these ideas conclusions should be drawn. To realize these 
objectives, the teacher should use historical parallels—that is, relate 
the past to the present, whenever possible. 

When the Roman Empire is under discussion, for example, it is 
possible in some ways to parallel the decline of Rome with the decline 
of Britain’s Empire. Similarities in the causes of decline include the 
rising independence of the provinces (colonies), declining markets, 
foreign competition, neglect of home industries, and depletion of 
domestic buying power. As in the case of Rome, Britain has widened 
her markets but not deepened them. 

History should be seen as an evolutionary process from the simple 
forms of civilization to the more complex—that is, from primitivism 
through slavery, then on to feudalism and capitalism. Today, of course, 
communism and capitalism are locked in a struggle for world 
hegemony. 

In each era the merits and demerits of the respective civilizations 
should be discussed. This involves literature, music, and art as well as 
politics and economics. 

References in context should be made to such classics as Voltaire’s 
Candide, Cervante’s Don Quixote, Moliere’s and Turgenev’s short 
stories and a host of others. These books should be read and thor- 
oughly discussed both for their political and economic as well as their 
literary viewpoints. . . . Why are these books important? What are 
their messages? These and other related questions deserve prime con- 
sideration. 

Books commonly included among the “classics” need not always 
dominate the literary references. Current books such as The Good 
Yeoman, by Jay Williams, which deals with 14th century feudal Eng- 
land, is a classic in its own right. 

Historical parallels often extend further back than feudal times, 
as we saw in the comparison between Rome and England. Another 
example is revealed in the timeless message of the Greek play Medea, 
by Euripedes. This drama, written over two thousand years ago, has 
as its main themes the subordination of women to men and the ethno- 
centric attitudes of one nation towards another. These themes are as 
modern as today’s newspaper. It is understandable why this play, re- 
vived by Judith Anderson, received “rave” notices when it played 
recently to packed houses on stages in Chicago and New York. 

Integration, of course, should not be limited to social science. 
Riologists should integrate their courses, too. For instance, botany 
should be taught with an evolutionary approach. Too often, there is 
exclusive concentration on the Spermatophyte phylum without a clear 
explanation of how this highest of the plant kingdom evolved through 
the Thallophytes, which were scarcely more than simple plant-animals, 
through the Bryophyte family, and then on the Pteridophytes. As 
we know, it was out of this latter group that the Spermatophytes, with 
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their advanced sexual pollination and protective seed coverings, 
evolved. 

Physical science is no exception to the general principle of teach- 
ing on an integrated foundation. In their book Explaining the Atom, 
Selig Hecht and Eugene Rabinowitz have disclosed how it is possible 
to make even physics intelligible to the layman provided it is presented 
properly. From the molecular theory of the Greeks, through the 
electronic theory, and down through the splitting of the atom, the story 
is told absorbingly, even excitingly. 

Effective teaching today, however, requires integration between 
areas of knowledge as well as within them. No less an authority than 
Dr. Norbert Wiener, Professor of Mathematics at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has this to say on the subject: 

The present age of specialism has gone an unbeliev- 
able distance. Not only are we developing physicists who 
know no chemistry, physiologists who know no biology, 
but now we are beginning to get physicists who know 
only the very shadow of mathematics.' 

An illustration of integration between mathematics and politics is 
manifest in Leopold Infeld’s book Whom the Gods Love. It deals with 
with the life of Evariste Galois, the great 19th century French mathe- 
matician. Galois died in 1832 at the ripe old age of 20! As he dis- 
covered his own mathematical genius, he grew increasingly discontented 
with his teachers. From this critical attitude it was only a step from 
deducing that the post-French Revolutionary monarchy—corrupt and 
inefficient—was basically to blame for the poor schools in France. 
Before he died, Galois, the mathematical scientist had developed into 
Galois, the political scientist. Here, then, is an obvious example of the 
connection between the social and the physical sciences. 

Simultaneously with Galois’ criticism of the French monarchy, 
British intellectuals were making similar discoveries about the inade- 
quacies of government in England. These findings crystallized into 
protest movements called,Chartism, which in turn produced universal 
manhood suffrage, secret ballot, paid membership in Parliament, and 
equal electoral districts. British labor, of course, had a hand in all this, 
as Gwyn Thomas shows in his brilliant novel Leaves in the Wind. 

Perhaps the most obvious failure to integrate subject matter is 
caused or at least aggravated by the tendency to emphasize individuals 
to the exclusion or subordination of issues. Here again, this is especially 
true of history. 

An example of this Great Man Theory approach to history is 
presented by the usual interpretations of the American Civil War. 
Since this theory is itself incorrect, it leads to gross errors in historical 
interpretation. Ironically enough, even the Negroes are misplaced and 
often the wrong persons are given undue credit. 

As an example, historians tend to play up General Robert E. Lee 
as a kind of hero. Certainly his name—despite the fact that he fought 


1Address at Wabash College on its 125th anniversary. 
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to uphold the degenerate institution of slavery—is well and honorably 
remembered. Colleges, boulevards, and parks have been named after 
him. He is revered in both the North and South. Conversely, persons 
who fought valiantly to demolish slavery are hardly remembered. 
Denmark Vesey, Sojourner Truth, and Frederick Douglass are not 
nearly so well remembered as General Lee. The great abolitionist, John 
Brown, is well known, but many historians think of him as unbalanced. 

Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, along with Vesey, Truth, Douglass, and 
Brown are the real heroes of the Civil War and should be honored 
alongside the millions of slaves who fought for their own freedom. 

The Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, was of course also on 
the side of freedom and justice for the slaves. Yet Lincoln was more 
conservative than is generally imagined. He did not lead the slaves to 
freedom so much as they led him. He was the first to admit this when 
he said concerning the promulgation of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion: “I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly that 
events have controlled me.” Thus, Lincoln himself overruled the Great 
Man Theory of history. 

In an attempt to single out Lincoln as the sole arbiter of slave 
independence, many teachers are prone to neglect the role of the slaves 
themselves. In Benjamin Quarles’ The Negro in the Civil War and 
Ralph Korngold’s Two Friends of Man, the student of the Civil War 
learns that Negro privates in the Union armies received six dollars a 
month pay while the white privates got thirteen dollars. Also, the 
Negro officers in the Union Armies had the highest death rate in the 
Civil War. This tends to disprove the notion that the Negroes were 
unwilling to fight in their own behalf. In fact, even before the Civil 
War, according to these sources, there were at least 250 separate 
slave revolts, each involving ten or more slaves. 

An examination of the Civil War itself discloses how great histor- 
ical movements are decreasingly dependent upon individuals alone. 
For the first two years of the war there was virtually a stalemate 
despite the fact that the North had overwhelming superiority in indus- 
trial capacity and population. Why, then, did the war take so long? 

Not the South but the North was divided in its sentiments. There 
were many Northerners profiting from cheap cotton produced by slave 
labor. For these and other good reasons Northern war efforts were 
poorly organized. 

Lincoln, himself, revealed his conciliatory attitude in a remark in 
his inaugural address that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, 
to interfere with the institution of slavery where it exists. I believe I 
have no right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.”? He also 
implied that he would enforce the Fugitive Slave Act. 

Once the Emancipation was signed, the slaves were permitted to 
fight in the Union Armies. This made a decided difference in the war. 


?Henry Steele Commager, Documents of American History; New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co. (second edition) 1940, Vol. I, Document 202, p. 385. 
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The North now began to win sweeping victories. In the last analysis, 
then, the slaves really freed themselves. As Professor Beard terms it, 
the Civil War was truly the “Second American Revolution.” 


Still another clue as to why teachers fail to integrate is shown by 
an examination of the times in which we live. Political and economic 
issues developed since World War II have led to difficulties in speak- 
ing plainly and openly about current issues. 

For fear of reprisals, the teacher has begun to censor himself. Thus, 
on such subjects as U.S.-Soviet relations, Red China, “right-to-work 
laws,” racial integration, and federal aid to education, the teacher 
feels it best not to disclose his true sympathies. He is afraid to offend 
some particular group or groups. 

Unequivocally, history records that whenever political censorship 
has become prevalent in any society, education and culture have suf- 
fered. This was as true in the days of the infamous Alien and Sedition 
Acts as under the Palmer days of 1919. 

There was political and educational censorship in Germany and 
Austria under Chancellor Metternich after 1815. It spread to all the 
countries of Europe. What was its effect? . . . . Beethoven began lim- 
iting himself to chamber music (politically less vulnerable) ; Schubert 
expressed his sadness at the times. Literature retrenched. Science suf- 
fered. Student organizations were held to be illegal. Intellectual life 
froze. Culturally, Europe declined. 

The vast majority of teachers are loyal, but many resent loyalty 
oaths. Rightly or wrongly, they think that such oaths cast suspicion 
upon their profession. Teachers should be assumed to be loyal. For the 
few who are not, there are appropriate bodies to prosecute them. Why 
hound thousands into silence in the process of uncovering the dis- 
loyalty of one or a few? 

In summary, then, teachers need time to do their work properly, 
they need a thorough understanding as well as knowledge of their 
field, and they must have courage to express themselves openly and 
honestly. If administrators will give the teachers time to teach, and will 
reduce to a bare minimum commensurate with necessity the duties of 
extracurriclar, civic, and administrative activities, our classroom 
teaching will most assuredly improve. 

Yet, in addition to these ingredients, the teacher must maintain 
courage to think and speak as he will. 

Flamboyant and perhaps fulsome as they are, the words of 
Rostand’s drama Cyrano de Bergerac bear out this point. Cyrano has 
written a play. His friend, De Guiche, requests Cyrano to allow Card- 
inal Richelieu to alter it with an eye toward production. Unflinchingly, 
Cyrano replies: 


What would you have me do? 

Seek for the patronage of some great man, 
And like a creeping vine on a tall tree 
Crawl upward, where I cannot stand alone? 
No thank you! Dedicate, as others do, 
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Poems to pawnbrokers? Be a buffoon 
In the vile hope of teasing out a smile 
On some cold face? No thank you! Eat a toad 
For breakfast every morning? Make my knees 
Callous, and cultivate a supple spine,— 
Wear out my belly grovelling in the dust? 
No thank you! Scratch the back of any swine 
That roots up gold for me? Tickle the horns 
Of mammon with my left hand, while my right 
Too proud to know his partner’s business, 
Takes in the fee? No thank you! Use the fire 
God gave me to burn incense all day long 
Under the nose of wood and stone? No thank you! 
Shall I go leaping into ladies’ laps 
And licking fingers?—or—to change the form— 
Navigating with madrigals for oars, 
My sails full with the sighs of dowagers? 
No thank you! Publish verses at my own 
Expense? No thank you! Be the patron saint 
Of a small group of literary souls 
Who dine together every Tuesday? No 
I thank you! Shall I labor night and day 
To build a reputation on one song, 
And never write another? Shall I find 
True genius only among Geniuses, 
Palpitate over little paragraphs, 
And strugggle to insinuate my name 
Into the columns of the Mercury? 
No thank you! Calculate, scheme, be afraid, 
Love more to make a visit than a poem, 
Seek introductions, favors, influences? — 
No thank you! No, I thank you! And again 
I thank you!—But ... 

To sing, to laugh, to dream, 


To walk in my own way and be alone, 

Free, with an eye to see things as they are, 

A voice that means manhoood—to cock my hat 
Where I choose—at a word, a Yes, a No, 

To fight—or write. To travel any road 

Under the sun, under the stars, nor doubt 

If fame or fortune lie beyond the bourne— 
Never to make a line I have not heard 

In my own heart... . 


This is the stuff then, out of which good writing and good teach- 
ing are made. It is these sentiments that will turn an average teacher 
into a good one, a good teacher into a great one. 
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